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the delights of "better" art, we must not forget that, if art has a place
in the individual life, it must touch that life at the vital point, that is,
through the emotions and feelings. It ;can never do so in the purely in-
tellectual sense, even for the critic and highly cultivated person, unless
this intellectual concern is coupled with emotions and feelings. It is
probably unwise ever to attempt to impose on the masses the higher and
more logical foundations of aesthetics. These things, if they are to come
at all, must grow slowly out of daily contact with good art, from creative
education, and from other everyday activities of men and women in the
world of economic, political, religious, recreational, and other social be-
havior. As Stein (1926, p. 143) well remarks:
"I have all my life been looking for some good reason why one ought to be
interested in art, or should prefer -good art to bad, but beyond such reasons as that
art does less harm than alcohol or gambling., I have found no reason whatever within
the limits of the usual discussions. What is commonly said, though often disguised
in pseudo-profundities, is that the best people do so-and-so, and that every one should
do the same. In short, the appeal is to authority."
The appeal to authority is but the appeal to the sense of class superior-
ity and to prestige and has little in it to catch the imagination of the man
in the street, who, as soon as he has heard the lecture on aesthetics,
visited the art gallery, or listened to the symphony, is likely to sneak off
to the first motion picture at' hand, or to find himself a racy novel, or to
enjoy an evening of modern ballroom dancing with his wife or sweet-
heart.
AVOCATIONS AND HOBBIES AS BALANCING FACTORS
An avocation is a form of nonutilitarian activity dependent upon per-
sonal interest. It is a form of behavior carried on parallel to one's usual
occupation.'It does hot result in monetary reward or compensation. We
ordinarily describe this sort of behavior with the word hobby. The hobby
or avocation may express itself hi aesthetic production, in recreational
activities or games, in collecting objects, in amateur photography, in
handicrafts, or in. any number of other ways. In fact, avocations are usu-
ally activities which to other people are vocations. It is their parallel or
supplementary character which makes them hobbies. The avocation is
first of all closely linked .with the individual's wishful thinking, with
his more intimate interests. Collecting or creating objects or being suc-
cessful at games is fundamentally not directed to the public acclaim or
prestige so much as to personal satisfactions. Yet hdbbies must and do
receive certain public approval, as witnessed by interest in hobby shows,